THE  REVOLUTION

Before it dissolved, the Legislative Assembly improvised a
solution of the crisis produced by the struggle between the two
bodies of clergy. Certificates of baptism, marriage, and burial,
drawn up by the parish priests, had always been the means of
attesting births, marriages, and deaths. The large proportion of
believers who refused to apply to the constitutional priest could no
longer obtain official certification of these events. The Assembly
now decided that births, marriages, and deaths should be entered
in registers kept by the municipality. Such was the origin of the
institution of certificates of birth, marriage, and death, known in
France as actes d'ttat-civil, an entirely French invention which has
served as a model for most states.

5THE  REPUBLICAN  EXPERIMENT

The Convention found the Government disorganized and the
territory of France invaded by the enemy. It began by proclaim-
ing France a republic, not out of any theoretical preference for the
republic as such, but as a result of the fact that there was no longer
any king. It at once found itself faced with a crisis in foreign and
internal as well as in financial policy, and was split from the very
first by a violent rivalry between two groups, both of which
disclaimed all intention of being parties.

The more numerous of these, known as the Girondists and
formed of representatives of the departments, desired to maintain
the autonomous system set up in 1789, by which each part of the
country was governed by locally elected notables.

The small group of deputies representing Paris, known as the
Mountain (La Montague] because it sat on the highest seats in the
hall, was inclined to subordinate the whole of France to the
government of Paris; it called its opponents 'federalists' and
accused them of trying to transform France into a federation
analogous to that of the United States. It was supported by the
inhabitants of the working-class districts of Paris. It had obtained
the leadership in the 'Club of the Friends of the Constitution',
known as the Jacobin Club, the members of which held public
sessions in which they debated the political questions of the day;
the most advanced partisans of the Revolution would propose
motions before it that were afterwards submitted to the Assembly.
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